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THE LAST STEP IN THE FORMATION OF A 

PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT FOR 

OREGON IN 1845. 

By Robert Carlton Clark. 

In a letter dated August 30, 1845, written by Dr. John 
McLoughlin, chief factor of Hudson's Bay Company at Van- 
couver, he says : "We have yielded to the wishes and request 
of the respectable part of the people in this country of British 
and American origin by uniting with them in the formation of 
a provisional and temporary government having for its object 
the protection of life and property." 1 

The act here described constitutes the last step in the forma- 
tion of a provisional government for Oregon. It will be the 
purpose of this paper to give an account of the motives lead- 
ing to this step. 

In a former paper by this writer appearing in the Quarterly 2 
the movement leading to the formation of a government 
for Oregon was described so far as it had taken place 
down to the election of officers in May, 1844. It was 
there shown that the first of the steps in this movement had 
been taken in 1838 when the American element elected magis- 



i From a letter, a copy made by Professor Joseph Schafer, of the University 
of Oregon. 
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trates for themselves ; the second in 1841 by the election of a 
larger body of officers; the third in 1843 with the placing of 
the government on a more definite constitutional basis. It 
was not, however, until 1844 that the British and Canadian 
citizens, resident in the Willamette Valley were brought into 
the union. By this fourth step a government embracing all 
the inhabitants and comprising all the territory south of the 
Columbia River was established. It was not, however, until 
the next year and by means of a special agreement with the 
Hudson's Bay Company officials and by forming a new consti- 
tution that the region north of the Columbia and its residents 
were brought into the bounds of the infant state. The story 
of this last movement will be related here. 

At the time of the organization in 1843 of the Provisional 
Government for Oregon Territory by the settlers of the Wil- 
lamette Valley, most of whom were of American extraction, 
no attempt was made to give a definite northern boundary to 
the territory over which its jurisdiction was to extend. Oregon 
territory was to include all the region south of the northern 
boundary of the United States. The obvious intention was to 
avoid giving offense to the Hudson's Bay Company which had 
extensive land-holdings around Vancouver and elsewhere along 
the north bank of the Columbia River. The following year, 
1844, after an understanding had been reached with the French- 
Canadian and other British subjects by means of which they 
were brought into the Provisional Government, a new legisla- 
tive committee meeting in June passed a law definitely fixing 
the Columbia River as the northernmost limit of the territory. 
Though a second session of the same body meeting in Decem- 
ber of the same year, after new men had arrived from across 
the Rockies with a report of the political campaign in the 
United States and the Democratic party's championship of the 
claim to Oregon with its slogan "Fifty-four, forty or fight," 
passed another act making the northern boundary line the 
parallel of fifty-four degrees and forty minutes north latitude, 
no attempt was then made to organize the region north of the 
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Columbia or in any way to extend a definite jurisdiction. The 
bolder spirits among the Americans might be inclined to lay 
claim to control over the whole of the Oregon region, yet 
until the Hudson's Bay Company through its officials recog- 
nized the authority of the Provisional Government over them- 
selves and the territory under their control such assertions 
were without practical effect. Indeed, until the British citizens 
within the Willamette Valley had given allegiance to the new 
government it was without authority over them. There were 
men among the Americans, cooler headed and more moderate, 
who realized the desirability of securing the consent of those 
whom they would govern. The government of 1843 had proven 
ineffective so long as the French-Canadians, constituting as 
they did, a compact body of settlement on the lower Willamette 
prairie, and other Britishers held aloof. In 1844 these had;, by 
peaceful means, persuaded that their own best interests would 
be served, been brought into the union. Now to complete this 
union territorially the region north of the Columbia needed 
to be included, and to secure what was more important a 
political union of the people settled north and south of that 
river. The settlers north of the Columbia constituted, for the 
most part, those directly connected with the Hudson's Bay 
Company and in its employ — about two hundred in number — 
and those who had been brought into the country under the 
direction of the Company and who recognized a certain measure 
of authority and control by its officials. The Provisional Gov- 
ernment could scarcely hope to compel from these people 
obedience to its laws. It was the better part of valor and 
wisdom to secure from them also by peaceful persuasion a 
recognition of its authority, to form with them a definite 
union. This last act in the making of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Oregon was accomplished in August, 1845, by a 
formal agreement entered into between the Legislative body 
acting on behalf of the people of the Willamette Valley and 
the officials of the Hudson's Bay Company speaking for the 
people to the north of the Columbia. 
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On the side of the inhabitants of the Willamette Valley, be- 
yond which the authority of the existing government could not 
be thought really to extend, there was a strong desire for an 
understanding with the Hudson's Bay Company that would 
secure its support. Those that thought of themselves as 
subjects of Great Britain were for the most part retired serv- 
ants of the Company and accustomed to look to it for direction. 
This is shown by the fact that they had joined the new organ- 
ization at the behest of Dr. John McLoughlin, its chief official 
at Vancouver. This element could not immediately divorce 
itself from a long habit of obedience and subservience. To 
secure itself from possible attack or submergence and from 
encroachment on its land by the ever-swelling tide of restless 
Americans it had been persuaded to join with them in sup- 
porting a government, but by this act they were not won away 
from allegiance to the Company and would consider a union 
that included that powerful organization a better guarantee 
of their own security. 

A second factor that made for union from the side of the 
Provisional Government itself was the economic union that 
really existed between the Hudson's Bay Company and the 
Willamette Valley. The settlers of this region were very 
largely dependent upon the Company for the merchandise 
they needed and as purchasers of such surplus agricultural 
products as they had for sale. During this year 1845 the 
Willamette Valley was expected to have 50,000 bushels of 
wheat to market. 3 

Many of the Americans had received assistance from 
the Company, which had furnished means of transpor- 
tation from the Columbia to their new homes, or had 
been given credit for food to tide them over the winter months 
and for seed to plant the first crops. Many of these perhaps 
owed their very lives to the generosity of Dr. McLoughlin. 
Not all of them were grateful for such help, and there was 
complaint against the Company that it was a monopoly and 



3 Last Letter of McLoughlin, American Hist. Rev. 21:129. 
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was not always fair in its dealings. Yet facing a real situa- 
tion they were compelled to recognize themselves economically 
dependent upon it and were not inclined to refuse the facilities 
it offered. Indeed the presence of the Hudson's Bay Company 
with its thorough organization for keeping in communication 
with the outside world was a great blessing to the early colo- 
nists, however grudgingly they may have recognized its value. 
By means of it they sent and received letters from their friends 
in the east. It served as a clearing house for commercial paper, 
its stores of manufactured goods were always complete, and 
it was ready to accept their surplus grain. Its mills ground 
the flour needed by the various settlements. There was a 
manifest advantage to these settlers to have the Company 
incorporated with them in a common government. It would 
not seem such an alien and hostile body attempting to crush 
out their very existence. 

A third object of union would be found in the influence and 
control maintained by the Hudson's Bay Company over the 
hostile Indians that were to some extent a menace to the 
Willamette settlements. The Company traded widely with 
the Indians and had secured a certain measure of influence 
over them. It had shown no disposition to turn these Indians 
against the Americans, but it was manifestly to their interest 
to have a positive influence exerted upon these Indians to 
keep the peace. This desirable object was more certain to 
be secured if the Company became a definite part of the organ- 
ization responsible for maintaining order in the Oregon ter- 
ritory. 

A fourth and perhaps the strongest of all the motives leading 
the Provisional Government to seek a union with the Hudson's 
Bay Company was that of poverty. The money necessary to 
keep a government going had thus far failed to materialize 
by means of taxing its citizens. The reluctance of the people 
to be taxed had led them at first to attempt to raise the needed 
expenses of government by means of voluntary subscriptions. 
This had proven a most miserable failure. No money was 
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forthcoming. The next year, 1844, the Legislative Committee 
seeing that the government could not be sustained without a 
revenue imposed a tax on the people and sought to secure its 
payment by the provision that he who failed to pay should 
have no benefit from the laws nor be allowed to vote. So 
drastic a measure did not, however, succeed in producing funds 
sufficient to pay the upkeep of the new government. The 
appropriations for the year 1844 were but a little in excess of 
$900 and the revenues collected by end of year amounted to 
about one-third of this sum. 4 

Though the population of the territory was increasing very 
rapidly, and its wealth in proportion, and deficiency in rev- 
enue might in a short time be made up it seemed to many a 
more speedy solution of the financial difficulty to secure the 
co-operation of the Hudson's Bay Company and from it and 
its supporters a payment of the taxes so difficult of collection 
south of the Columbia. For a wealthy corporation in their 
very midst, enjoying a large measure of monopoly over their 
industrial life, to take daily toll of their meager incomes, and 
to secure the benefits of the peace and order maintained by 
the government they had established while contributing noth- 
ing to its support, seemed to the political leaders of the infant 
state a very real grievance. Every effort ought therefore to 
be made to persuade the company that it owed a duty to help 
support a government that brought it such manifest blessings 
and a community that was to it such an important source of 
profit. This desire to make the Hudson's Bay Company a 
direct contributor to the revenues of the new government was 
to be not the least of the factors in bringing about its union 
with the Provisional Government. 

A further circumstance that was contributing to the estab- 
lishment of better relations between the officials of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company and the American settlers who were the 
leaders in the new organization was the influx of new men from 
the United States and the consequent changing of the per- 



4 Bancroft, Oregon i :443. 
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sonnel of the government. The elections were held annually 
and at the second election in May, 1844, only one of the old 
officers was re-elected and a majority of these elected to fill 
the three places on the Executive Committee and the nine 
members of the Legislative Committee came out to Oregon 
the preceding year, 1843. Only three of the members of these 
bodies were again chosen in 1845. The leading and guiding 
spirits in the legislation of 1844 and 1845 proved to be men 
who had recently arrived in Oregon, Peter H. Burnett and 
Jesse Applegate. These new men had less reason to feel an- 
tagonistic towards the Hudson's Bay Company than had those 
longer resident who had taken sides in the controversy that 
had arisen between McLoughlin and the Methodist mission 
over a land claim at Oregon City, nor did they share in the 
enmity felt toward the Company by so many of the older 
residents. (Shortess Petition in Holman, McLoughlin, 198.) 
The Provisional Government had originally been formed as an 
act hostile to McLoughlin and the Company. The new men 
exhibited a more conciliatory spirit and realized that the Pro- 
ivsional Government would be greatly strengthened by secur- 
ing the allegiance of the Hudson's Bay Company men. 5 

Thus by the summer of 1845 these influences were working 
for the complete union of all elements residing in the country. 
On the part of the Willamette Valley settlers the advantages 
were clear. British subjects resident there would be better 
contented. Those that acknowledged allegiance to the United 
States realized that they were too remote to count upon the 
active protection of their own government and that it were 
better part of wisdom to placate than to defy the Hudson's 
Bay Company, upon which they were in so large measure de- 
pendent for their existence. Further the financial assistance 
that would come from collecting taxes from the men and 
property of the Company would make the running of the gov- 



5 McLoughlin in Last Letter, p. 116, gives it as his opinion that Applegate and 
his friends were actuated by anxiety to prevent disorders in the country and to 
secure right to coerce and drive from Company's grounds American citizens by 
action of law. 
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ernment easier and less of a burden to themselves. These con- 
siderations together with the growing ascendency of new 
men of conciliatory temper were to lead directly to overtures 
to the Hudson's Bay Company looking to a closer union. 

At the same time Dr. McLoughlin and his associates were 
beginning to realize that such a union carried with it weighty 
advantages both for themselves and the Company and were 
therefore ready to meet more than half way the advances made 
by the officers of the Provisional Government. The motives 
actuating such a conclusion were in part personal to Dr. Mc- 
Loughlin himself and in part due to a conviction that the 
best interests of the Company would thus be served. 

For Dr. McLoughlin himself, a conciliatory attitude towards 
the new government south of the Columbia River had seemed 
the better policy from its first inception. The favors he had 
shown Americans and assistance given them in establishing 
themselves in the country while prompted, no doubt, by purest 
philanthropy promoted as well his own interests. It was dis- 
tinctly to his advantage to cultivate friendly relations with 
these new settlers for they were making his property on the 
Willamette distinctly more valuable and more profitable. His 
land claim at the falls of the Willamette had been surveyed 
and platted out into a town named "Oregon City." He be- 
lieved this place "destined by nature to be the best place for 
commerce in this country." 6 This town had already be- 
come the most considerable settlement in the Willamette 
Valley. Lieutenants Warre and Vavasour, two British 
officers, reported to their government in October, 1845, 
a population for it of some three hundred people with a hun- 
dred dwelling houses and stores. The increasing population 
evidently made this town property more- valuable. In addition 
McLoughlin had established grist and sawmills at the falls 
which became more profitable sources of revenue as the in- 
habitants of that region became more numerous. He could 
not feel altogether secure in his claim so long as he held 



6 Last Letter, 129. 
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himself aloof from participation in a government that had been 
founded by men anxious to secure their titles to land and to 
prevent mutual encroachment on each other's holdings. He 
had been troubled with squatters on his land and a rival claim- 
ant, notably the Reverend Mr. Waller, whom he had bought 
off in April, 1844, by a payment of $500 and transfer of some 
of the lots at Oregon City. Dr. McLoughlin had also just 
paid five thousand five hundred dollars to the Methodist mis- 
sion for the lots claimed by that organization at Oregon City 
because as he says he could not "produce a legal test of pro- 
prietorship" and this ground was needed to "complete his 
Establishment." (Last Letter, p. 122.) He felt that there 
was serious danger of losing this property should the boundary 
settlement be favorable to the United States before he had 
secured a title the validity of which was at least as good as 
that of other settlers in the valley. True, the Legislative Com- 
mittee had, in 1844, repealed the clause in the land law of 1843 
which had been directly intended to deprive him of this claim, 
but he had been made to feel in many trivial ways the hostility 
of the government. The legislature had even gone so far as 
to refuse him the privilege of constructing and operating a 
ferry across the Willamette. So long as he had no part in 
the government he could expect no favors at its hands. 

Furthermore, there is evidence that McLoughlin had some 
ambition to assume a leadership over the people of the whole 
Oregon country and a confidence in his ability to win the 
respect and support of the American element. In short, he 
was moved by political ambition and a love for the power and 
influence that the governorship of the new state might give. 
In a letter written to Sir J. H. Pelly, November 15, 1844, Dr. 
McLoughlin predicts that if the boundary question is not 
settled by the two governments, Great Britain and the United 
States, the settlers in Oregon territory will declare an inde- 
pendent state "of which I might be elected head were I to 
retire among them." (Copy of letter in possession of Pro- 
fessor Schafer.) It would thus seem that McLoughlin was 
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already contemplating the "retirement" that he actually car- 
ried out a year later and was looking forward to the fulfillment 
of an ambition for leadership. There is nothing in his char- 
acter to make such a conclusion improbable. He was of a dis- 
tinctly masterful temperament and might easily have under- 
estimated the difficulties in the path of such an ambition. The 
sequel was to prove something quite different from these an- 
ticipations. Thus it seems that motives of financial interest 
and personal political ambition may have been promoting 
Chief Factor McLoughlin to bring himself, his people and 
the property of his company under the jurisdiction of the 
Oregon Provisional Government. 

To the Company's superior officers, however, McLoughlin 
in justifying his action in recognizing and uniting with the 
new government in August, 1845, advanced only those argu- 
ments that convinced him that such action best served the 
interests of the Company and British subjects in general. 
"We have yielded," he says, "to the wishes of the respectable 
part of the people in the country, of British and American 
origin, by uniting with them in the formation of a temporary 
and provisional government designed to prevent disorders and 
maintain peace, until the settlement of the Boundary Question 
leaves that duty to the parent States" (from McLoughlin 
Letters of August 30 and November 20, 1845, copies made by 
Professor Schafer. The second letter is given as first part of 
Last Letter printed in American Hist. Rev. 21 :1 10-1 16.) To 
McLoughlin at this time the situation seemed critical. The 
property of the Company was subject to intrusion and attack, 
"exposed in the midst of a population living without the re- 
straint of laws." "A crisis was evidently fast approaching 
which would drive us to the painful necessity of yielding to 
the storm, or of taking the field openly, arms in hand, with 
means so unequal compared to those arrayed against us, as to 
leave no hopes of success." There seemed to him little hope 
of receiving any speedy or effective protection either from the 
British government or the Company, though he had represented 
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to both the dangers in the situation and made request for an 
armed vessel to be stationed in the Columbia. Until such 
protection could be afforded it seemed the better part of 
valor to enter into a union "for the purpose of mutual pro- 
tection, with the white population of the Willamette." "We 
decided on joining the Association both for the security of the 
Company's property and the protection of its rights." 

To McLoughlin and his associates such a union seemed 
further desirable as means of safeguarding against evils for 
which no protection was offered if they remained isolated from 
the rest of the community. If the "Companys servants" de- 
serted and took refuge in the Willamette settlements they 
could not be arrested unless the Company thru its officials 
had some part in the association. There had been cases of 
such desertion. "Another powerful inducement arose from 
the considerable amount of outstanding debts we have in the 
Wallamette Settlement." These debts had risen during the 
previous year to the formidable total of $30,000. 7 

The advantages of the union as a means of collecting 
debts are obvious. "Under the newly assumed political 
position we would have been cast entirely on the honour and 
good faith of our customers, as the law could of course only 
give protection to those who gave it support; but by joining 
the Association we can sue and attach the property of any 
man in this country who is indebted to the Company." 

The Company's officials at Vancouver had been compelled 
to face the problem of keeping the bolder Americans from en- 
croaching upon its lands. A certain Henry Williamson had in 
1844 gone so far as to build a cabin on an island in the river 
near Vancouver claimed and occupied by the Company. His 
cabin had been torn down and Williamson induced to with- 
draw. He and others like him McLoughlin thought so base as 
to stop at no crime. "They were determined at all risks to 
intrude upon the Company's land claim, and they made no 
secret of their plans if ejected by force. If not supported by 



7 Last Letter, 123. 
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their countrymen, they were to seek an easy revenge by firing 
our premises, destroying our barns, or such like deeds of 
cowardly villainy." 

Thus we find urged as motives for bringing about a union 
of the Hudson's Bay Company through its officials with the 
Willamette valley settlers in the formation of government the 
need of preventing encroachments upon the Company's land 
and to safeguard its property from attack by hostilly disposed 
Americans. Such a union would offer an easier and more 
certain method for the collection of debts owed the Company 
and a means of bringing back its employees "tempted by the 
certainty of immunity and high wages in the Wallamette to 
desert the Service." There is evident alarm at the rapidly 
increasing number of Americans. An average of more than 
a thousand each year had come into the valley during the two 
years just past and some three thousand immigrants were 
expected to arrive during fall of 1845. Such alarm is indi- 
cated by McLoughlin's request to the British Consul General 
at Honolulu for a ship of war to be sent to the Columbia 
river. Promise of such support could not be secured and as 
by August "the season was so far advanced there was no 
reason to expect the arrival of any Government vessel on the 
coast" seemed so good "as to take part in the Association." 
Convinced of the benefits to be derived from union McLough- 
lin only needed to act upon the invitation that had been ex- 
tended by the Oregon Provisional Government. The way 
toward union had already been paved by action of that body. 
A first step towards union with the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany officials had been made in June, 1845, by the election 
of Frank Ermatinger, manager of the Company's store at 
Oregon City and in official capacity its "Chief Trader" 8 to the 
office of treasurer of the Provisional Government. This was 
manifestly intended to indicate to McLoughlin and his asso- 
ciates the friendly attitude of the Willamette valley settlers. A 
second step towards union had been made by the change made 



8 Gray's, Oregon, 424. Last Letter, 115, 128. 
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in the form of the oath by which the officials elected in June 
were inducted into office. The oath declared an obligation "to 
support the organic laws of the provisional government of Ore- 
gon, so far as they are consistent with duties as a citizen of the 
United States or a subject of Great Britain." This oath was 
later formally incorporated into the new constitution adopted by 
the people in July, 1845, and thus deprived the Provisional 
Government of its former national character. In its original 
form such provisional government had seemed to be estab- 
lished only until such time as the United States might formally 
assume jurisdiction over the Oregon territory and conceded 
nothing to the sentiments of citizens of other countries. The 
changed form of the oath made it possible for the Hudson's 
Bay officials and other British citizens to loyally support the 
new organization. The reorganization of the provisional gov- 
ernment on a more carefully worked out constitutional plan 
and the incorporation into the body of the constitution of a land 
law that had none of the features objectionable to McLoughlin 
or the Company as contained in the first measure enacted in 
1843, paved the way for an offer of union. A better organ- 
ized government, with executive, legislative, and judicial de- 
partments carefully differentiated and the functions of each 
fully prescribed in a written constitution that had received 
approval of a large majority of the settlers at an election 
especially held for the purpose, seemed more stable and to 
offer better guarantees of stability and strength to enforce its 
decrees than the more loosely constructed government estab- 
lished in 1843. The newly established constitution may for 
this reason be considered as a third step in the direction of 
union. Afterwards came overtures of Jesse Applegate by 
means of private interviews and letter asking if "company 
will be willing to become parties to articles of compact by 
paying taxes." A visit of McLoughlin to Oregon City con- 
vinced him of the sincerity of the desire of the better part of 
the American element to secure the incorporation of the 
Company in the provisional government. A formal invita- 
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tion sent by a committee of the legislature duly authorized on 
August 14, 1845, met with a prompt acceptance the next day, 
August 15, by McLoughlin and Douglas acting for the officers 
of the Hudson's Bay Company, "to become parties to articles 
of compact." 

The Company's officers did not, however, take such action 
and enter into such a compact without exacting certain condi- 
tions expressed and implied. Among the expressed condi- 
tions of the union stated in the letter accepting the invitation 
made by the legislature consent to the union is based on the 
provision that the Hudson's Bay Company be called upon to 
pay taxes only on such sales as may be made to settlers. 9 It is 
thus stipulated as a first condition that a special concession in 
taxation shall be granted. A second condition, demanded by 
McLoughlin and sanctioned by the Legislative Assembly, was 
that the region north of the Columbia river, which it had been 
proposed should be divided into two districts named Lewis and 
Clark, should be created as one district with the name Van- 
couver. 10 

McLoughlin says that the "Ultra party were excessively an- 
noyed at this being called Vancouver's District, a point we in- 
sisted on carrying ; it appeared to them a concession of Amer- 
ican rights, and an avowal of the British claim to the north bank 
of the Columbia, but the tide set so strongly against them that 
their opposition was overpowered." A third condition of the 
union was that all rights of trade enjoyed by the Company 
should be maintained. A fourth implied condition and one rec- 
ognized by the changed form of the oath required of officers of 
the government, was in divesting the organization of all dis- 
tinctive national character so that it would not interfere with the 
duties and allegiance of Hudson's Bay Company's officers as 
British subjects. A fifth implied condition seems to have been 
that the majority of all the offices established for Vancouver's 
district should be given to Englishmen. At least of the first 



9 See Holman in Quarterly, 13:133-4 and Last Letter, 114. In another letter 
quoted by Holman, ibid., McLoughlin says "on stock also like any other farmer." 

10 Last Letter, 116, No. 21. 
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officers named for the district, three judges and a Sheriff, 
only one was an American. One of the judges appointed was 
the chief factor of the Company, James Douglas. 

In character, it will thus appear, the union partakes of the 
nature of a treaty and not a real incorporation either of the 
Company or its officers on the basis of entire equality with other 
members of the new state. The officers of the Company treat 
as equals with the duly elected officers of a government acting 
for the people living south of the Columbia; they demand 
certain terms as the price of their inclusion in a union to take 
in the territory both north and south of the river ; these terms 
are granted and upon the basis of these concessions the union 
is constituted. The character of the territory north of the 
Columbia as the special reservation of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany is thus in large measure preserved. A second character- 
istic of the union is suggested by the comment of McLoughlin 
who describes it as an "association that does not pretend to 
exercise authority over such persons as have not voluntarily 
joined it, and do not contribute to its support; neither does 
it extend protection to any but its own members." Or its 
description by the two British military officers who visited the 
Oregon country just after the union had been formed, as "an 
organization formed for the purpose of neutralizing the pre- 
ponderating American influence," "a compact independent of 
the United States Government, one in which emigrants of 
all nations, willing to uphold the law in the country, and for 
the protection of life and property, are enrolled as members." 11 

These descriptions seem to indicate that the jurisdiction 
of the government extended only to its own members. While 
established by the majority and its sanction disputed, according 
to McLoughlin, only by a few of the Americans of the very 
worst character, there was no purpose to coerce the minority 
who refused to join it. Furthermore it seems to have been as 
characterized by Ware and Vavasour, a "coalition" govern- 
ment without distinctive national leanings. 

ii Last Letter, 116. Warre and Vavasour's Military Reconnoisance, Quarterly, 
10:51. 
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The advantages secured by the union seem to have been 
just such as had been anticipated. The Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, and a subsidiary organization, the Puget Sound Agri- 
cultural Company, made contributions, during 1845 towards 
sustaining the infant state amounting, according to statement 
of McLaughlin, to $226.65. Since the agreement for the 
union was not made until August the officials of the Company 
had apparently agreed to be taxed on the sales of merchandise 
for the whole year. The amount contributed by the Company 
was about a fourth of the expenses of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment during the preceding year and two-thirds as much 
as that raised from all sources during 1844. Thus it will 
be seen the entrance of the Hudson's Bay Company and the 
contributions it made by way of taxes went far towards assur- 
ing the stability of the new government. 

Nor was it altogether a one-sided bargain. To McLoughlin 
it was a matter for congratulation to have "secured the rights 
of the Hudson's Bay Company without embroiling ourselves 
or the British Government in vexatious disputes with a gang 
of low, contemptible vagabonds." He further expresses the 
opinion that the position of the Company has been greatly 
strengthened and danger of collision with the American ele- 
ment removed by joining in this union with the Provisional 
Government. The wisdom of such action is also commended 
by the two British military officers, Warre and Vavasour, who 
express the opinion that "a more judicious course could not 
have been pursued by all parties for the peace and prosperity 
of the community at large." 12 

Immediately "full advantage of the laws of the Asso- 
ciation, in regard to land claims" was taken and the 
country around Vancouver surveyed and platted into nine lots, 
each of one square mile. These were registered in the office 
of the recorder of the territory under the names of officers and 
employees of the Company to be held for it. The requirements 
of the law as to survey, markings, and building of a hut on 



a Last Letter, 116. Warre and Vavasour, 51, 
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each plot were complied with. Thus the Company was assured 
of means of ejecting an intruder upon its lands by thoroughly 
legal methods. All other lands used by the Company could 
be covered by registered title in the same way. 13 

The life of the Provisional Government after its extension 
to include the whole of the Oregon territory was to be too 
brief to determine whether all the benefits to the Hudson's 
Bay Company anticipated by McLoughlin were to be fulfilled. 
In the next year the boundary dispute between Great Britain 
and the United States was settled. The Provisional Govern- 
ment had, after this settlement, only to mark time until the 
Congress of the United States provided a territorial govern- 
ment. However, it will ever be one of the bright places in 
Oregon history to find that in spite of antagonism, jealousies, 
and mutual distrust, a spirit of conciliation and compromise 
prevailed to bring together all the residents of Oregon terri- 
tory, British and American citizens with the French Canadians, 
people of diverse religions and unlike temperaments, into a 
peaceful union for the purpose of maintaining a government 
"having for its object the protection of life and property." 



13 Last Letter, 115. 



